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For the Companion. 
LENA RIGGS; OR, A VISIT FROM THE 
GITY COUSIN. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


Miss Georgie Fairbanks sat at her Aunt Margie’s 
chamber window looking hard at an innocent apple 
tree near, and biting crossly at the corner of an envel- 
ope. She had just been reading the letter it contained 
to her aunt, and now broke from her reverie with an 
impetuous,— 

“Aunt Margie, I must out with it; l’d rather see 
Queen Vic. coming in state to this old, tumbledown: 
Well, you know the house is old and needs forty re- 
pairs. I looked at the parlor carpet as I came up—old, 
faded red dnd yellow thing! She’ll see the darns, first 
thing. And think of my room. It’s furnished with 
anice French clamber set, isn’t it? I just wish that | 
for once I could have Something I did like. My 
dresses, too, will compare beautifully with those cut at 
Madam Folet’s. Lucien has seen her; says she dances, 
is very graceful and pretty, and plays the piano finely ; 
while 1 am only a great, overgrown, coarse, awkward 
country girl!” 

“Geurgie, you would box anybody’s ears if they 
should say that to you or of you,” exclaimed Aunt | 
Margie. 

“Ye-e-es,” reluctantly admitted Georgie, “I suppose 
I should; but how can I like her? How can there 
be any congeniality, even the least?) And for mercy’s | 
sake tell me how I can entertain her. Take her to 
ride in our jingling old buggy? Show her the lions—| 
cows, mean? Then our dais and sotrees, won't they | 
be de-light-ful?” 

Ah, Mr. Printer, no art of yours can give the words 
their sarcastic, bittgr emphasis. 

“O dear,” at length burst from Georgie’s lips, after a 
repentant groan, “L wish I was good, but I’m not, so 
there !” : | 

















GEORGIE AND LENA. 





“Georgie, you have borrowed a pair of eyes, called | been ter no ’cademy, but she guessed she was as good | eye roving qver the nice farmhouse kitchen with eager | 
them Lena Riggs’s, and insist upon their seeing what. as anybdlly ; ; ef folks felt above her, why, they’s wel- delight. 


Lena’s never will. Get your Analogy, and see what 
ld Bishop Butler says about imagination.” | 
“O, 1 know. ‘We are accustomed, from our youth | 
up, to indulge that froward, delusive faculty, ever ob- | 
truding beyond its sphere;’ but all the Bishop Butlers 
in the universe won't help my case.” 
“Because you won't let them,” 

voiced reply. 

“Ah, yah, yah, yah,” 
yawn of utter 
wme; Lam afraid that isn’t imaginary.” 

Two days after the arrival of Miss Lena Riggs we 
tind Georgie holding one of her confabs, as she styles | 
them, with Aunt Margie. She has been looking moodily 
at Lena, who is walking with Lucien in the garden. 

“Garden, pish!” she mutters. “I told her when she 
called it the flower-garden that it was only a strip of 
1 hope she admires it as 
I don’t like Aer, one bit; I 


was the pleasant- 


was Georgie’s answer, in a half 


weuriness and disgust. ‘Well, she’ll 





marygools and larkspurs. 
much as she pretends to. 
didn’t expect to.” 

“T see the connection,” was Aunt Margie’s arch reply. | 

“O, but I tried not to be prejudiced. But do just) 
look at her. Why, she spurns the ground as if coun- | 
try soil wasn’t good enongh for the soles of her French | 
Why can’t she look straight at Lute, and not| 
siddle, and peep out from under her lashes at him, as 
if overpowered by his attractions. Well, aunt, I hope | 
you admit that she is one thing to me and another to 
Lucien; and that is deceitful, certainly.” 

“I do; because Lucien is one thing to her and you} 


boots. 









another. He meets her half way; you do not.” 
“ny 
“Yes. That airy step of Lena’s is not the result of | 


| 
pride, but training and a good share of native grace | 


combined. She might put her foot down square and | 
yet be proud, or toe in like a red Indian without secur- | 
ing humility; or she might be outright, or er 
or even offensively frank, and be proud of that.” 

“Come, auntie, I get too many backhanded blows in | 
this contest.” 

“My remarks are intended to have a much wider ap- 
plication than your sensitive pride will allow them to,” 
wswered shrewd Aunt Margaret. 

“These gentle-voiced people do tell some awfully 
plain truths, though, saving your presence, Miss Mar- 
gie Fairbanks,” exclaimed Georgie, laughing. “But, 
iuntie, she is affected. See her siddle and mince. And 
then how very musical her voice is, especially when 
talking to Lute.” 

“My dear Georgie,” was Aunt Margie’ 8 exclamation, 
“Lena speaks just as musically tome. Why shouldn’t 
the try to please Lucien? She sees in his bonest, ex- 
pressive fave how well she succeeds; and I do not 
blame her for being pleased with her success. Suscep- 
tible as she is to praise or censure, it is quite natural 
that her animated tones should sink before one who is 
cold and slightly sarcastic towards her.” 

“There, again,” was Georgie’s half-piqued, half- 
‘wughing rejoinder. 

“Georgie, there is no pride so hard to meet and dis- 
arm as that. of a girl who takes it for granted that an- 
other feels herself superior. You remember how rude- 
ly Ann Newes met your kind and really cordial ad- 


 tiful. 





Vances. ‘She didn’t live in the village, and she never’d 


come ter. 

“Well, auntie, I have been cross, and prejudiced, too. 
But then I thought my criticisms sounded smart.” 

It was Aunt Margie’s turn to laugh, now, at Georgie’s , 
frankness. 

“See,” she said, looking at the merry cousins, “how | 
gallantly Lucien treats her, how gracefully he bestows 
his little attentions. He has just made her a charming 


| bow, in return for her bright glance and sweet ‘Thank 


you, cousin,’ as she received his bouquet. Now is Lu- 


| cien deceitful, because, for the life of him, he could not, 


appear just so to Ann Newes ?” | 

“Ha, ha, ha,” broke from Georgie, in ringing music. | 
“What fun it would be to see him try! Fancy his | 
courtly bend met with a ‘Shet yere nonsense, Lute; ye 
can’t come them city airs over me.’ Well, I’m going | 
down to see if I can make friends with her in real | 
earnest.’ 


“See, cousin,” exclaimed Lena, in her soft, flexible 


| tones, “what beautiful flowers,” and then she stopped, 


and cast a sidelong, wistful look at Georgie, as if afraid | 
she had been too free. 

“I believe the little puss is afraid of me,” thought 
Georgie. 

“Very,” she answered; “that is, all flowers are beau- 
Ours are only common ones, though. Do you 
love wild flowers, Lena?” 

“I never saw many. I never gathered one. Do you 
really find them growing all by themselves? O, how 
charming! Like finding real, live fairies.” 

‘“‘That’s a charming idea of yours, Lena; I must take 
you to the glen to gather wild flowers.” 





“Now, Lena,” cried Georgie, in her abrupt way, 
“don’t bea humbug. Asif any mang here could com- | 


pare with what you have at home.” 


“I never saw any thing very interesting in a city 
| basement,” answered Lena, with spirit, “and Iam not 
a humbug, cousin. I wouldn’t praise wat I didn’t 
truly like, for any thing.” 

“I beg your pardon,” pleaded Georgie; “I am so 
blunt; but I really did think that you lived in such 
style at home that 7 would despise our old—old shan- | 
ty, as Lucien calls it. 

“There,” cried the sensitive Lena, ‘now I know just 
how you felt. You see, at home, our house and furni- | 
ture is nothing, just nothing, and I have mates who 
live in real style. Well, when they come to see me I | 
feel just so. Every thing looks worn and dingy. I) 
think they see all the spots on the carpet, and notice | 
all the little economies that Iam obliged to practise | 


| about my wardrobe, and before I know it, I grow stiff} 


| and cold towards them; but it isn’t right; very likely | 
| they are envying me my lot in secret.” * | 
“Bless me, child; how you do talk! You are a little 
philosopher, and no mistake. And didn’t you truly | 
feel disappointed when you got here ?” asked Georgie. | 
Lena fixed her truthful grey eyes upon her cousin’s | 
face, and the color mounted to cheek and brow as she 
said, “If you won’t feel vexed, I'll tell you. I like the | 
house, and your neat, cheerful room, and I loved un- | 
cle and aunt, and dear Aunt Margie; but I did feel) 
hurt and disappointed when you met meso coldly. [| 
thought it was because you knew so much that you | 


felt quite above such a superficial little chit. I ete | 


“What a pity my dresswasn’t cut in the city. Well, 
Iam not so fond of beaux as Miss Riggs.” 

“Look here, Mary Willet,’ I snapped out, ‘I wish 
you could go to the city for once, and see if Lena or 
her friends would stand off and look your dress over 
with such awful disapproval.’ 

“See here, ma’am,’ retorted Mary, “you need not 
flatter yourself that Iam envious of any body’s city 
cousin, or her filigrees.’ 

“‘O, of course not,’ I answered, as hatefally as I 
could, and that was all the good J did Lena. 

“Just then Anna Loomis, the girl that lives with those 
odd little old maids at Brett’s Corner, came in. 

“Dear me!” cried Georgie, breaking into a laugh, | 
do wish you could have seen poor little Guy. Aunt 
Sallie had adorned the little victim with every thing she 
had saved for twenty-five years. Her French print, as 
Aunt Sallie called it, was covered with red poppies and 
yellow roses, a good deal larger than life, and her hair 
was done up on the top of her head with a plated tin 
comb, a foot high. The poor little thing came in side- 
wise, gasping for breath, only lifting her scared eyes 
now and then, to encounter the drollest expressions of 
mockery, ridicule or @ristrained mirth. I felt as if I 
could cry, but I laughed, Iam ashamed to own. In her 
hand she held a fan, made from the feathers of Aunt 
Sallie’s Thanksgiving turkey, and she picked nervously 
at the top, coloring purple. Then that saucy Ned 
Harris stepped over to her, with a very low bow, 

“«Marm,’ he drawled out, ‘permit me to fan your 
blushing cheeks.’ 

“Anna dashed her little worked-stained hand across 
her eyes, and bit her lips bravely, but the tears would 
come. 

“Then Lena Riggs quietly disengaged herself fir om the 
little circle about her and went to her side. Ned will 
remember the look she gavehim. It brought the color ° 
even into his graceless face. In five minutes Anna 
was laughing, naturally and happily, and in half an 
| hour I saw them coming from Mrs. Andrews’ room 
| together. Anna’s pretty curls were beautifully ar- 
ranged, and her ridiculous toilet toned down as much 
jas it could be, and before I came home half the girls 
‘told me Lena was not a bit proud, and Mary Willet 
said she was to come next day for the pattern of Lena’s 
Spanish waist. Hulda loves to have her in the kitch- 
en. Why, she has learned to make ever so many nice 
things. Hulda says she is like achippen bird on wings, 
first here, and then there, and running over with 
music.” — 

And there were tearful faces in the narrow entry of 


| the farmhouse when Lena rode away to take the cars. 


Every soul in the house was the better for her influ- 
ence, because she was loving and unseltish. Little 
faults she had, but they were forgotten in her kindness 
of heart. 





For the Companion. 
ROUND THE CORNER. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 


“Father, can I go out this evening? 
going to have a game of base ball.” 

Dudley asked this question hesitatingly, for he knew 
very well his father objected to his being out evenings 

Mr. Marshal looked up from the newspaper he was 
reading, steadily into Dudley’s face. Secing the evi- 
dent anxiety of the boy, he answered,— 

“Yes, but mind you do not loiter around the corner, 
and come in at nine. 

“Yes, sir,” said Dudley, with @nimation. 
you, father,” and the lad bowed himself out. 

It was twilight, and the game of base ball was al,’ 


The boys are 


“Thank 


The little unoccupied hand stole softly into that of | I am nota scholar, like you, Georgie, I never shall be; | ready progressing when Dudley joined his playmates 


the country cousin for the first time since they had| 


met, and a kindly pressure on Georgie’s part brought 
a& warm blush to Lena’s cheek. 


but if you would teach sre, 1 would try very patiently | 
to learn—I would, cousin.’ 
The impetuous Georgie dropped the iron with which | 


so that he had little to do but to look on. As the dark- 
ness increased he turned his attention to the contents 
|of a well-lighted grocery window near at hand, in 


“Hem!” thought Georgie, “I was wrong when I she was smoothing her dress, and dashing her hand| which was a variety of white and purple plums, a 


thought she kept all her blushes for Lucien.” 

“I tell you what, cousin Lena,” she said, aloud, “‘you 
shall have some splendid walks. 
man’s woods are full of flowers.” 

“Til get a boat,” added Lucien, “and we will go out 
on the pond after lilies.” 

“Real water-lilies!” and Lena spun away on one toe, 
cutting a pirouette that made Georgie almost jealous.” 
“O, Georgie,” she cried, “I am so glad I came. Iam 
as happy as the birds. I love this beautiful place !” 

“Beautiful!” echoed Georgie, “is it the weather-beat- 
en old house, or the red shed, or the barn that strikes 
your fancy most?” 

Lena hesitated at the half ironical tone; but mecting 
Georgie’s smiling eyes, she answered, earnestly, “‘No, 
it is the homelike look it all has. In the city all the 
houses are tall, and stiff, and just alike; that is, in our 
Street.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Georgie, half defiantly, “I must 
goin and goto work; I suppose you never work at 
home.” 

“O, yes, I have the care of my room, I can dust and 
sweep. Sometime Iam going to learn to bake. May 
I,” very timidly, “may I help you, cousip ?” 

“To be sure,” answered Georgie, leading the way to 
the kitchen, ‘‘that is, if it’s a privilege.” 


‘How clean ! how pretty !” exclaimed Lena, her quick | 


The glen and Ship- | 


| across her eyes furiously, drew her cousin’s blooming | 
| cheek towards her and kissed it with loving emphasis. 
“Teach you!’ she exclaimed, “pshaw! You are} 
| wiser than I am now; but we will have some gay 
times, Lena. You see, I thought you would care for 
| nothing but fine clothes, and balls, and parties.” . 
| “Aunt Margie,” Georgie burst out, some weeks after, 
“if you had been-like any body else, you would have 
|reminded me of my wicked words about that dear 
child. Now, since you have not even looked an ‘I 
told you so,’ I am going to give you a better picture of 
Lena, more like the biographies of that awful good lit- 
tle girl that used to be held before me in youth. 

“You remember Lizzie Andrews’ party—I saw myself 
repeated there. I can tell you, Lena was by no means 
overdressed, but the moment she entered the room a 
hush fell upon those chattering girls that was portentous. 
They glanced meaningly at one another, and then stared 
at Lena. She understood the meaning of their cold 
glances, but tried to ignore them and talk in a friendly 
way; but most of the girls kept her quite at arm’s 
length. Lucien and Walter Cheever, vexed at the ill- 
bred crew, began to devote themselves to Lena, as if 
she had heen the only girl inthe room, and that made 
| Matters worse. 

‘** Mister Fairbanks and Mister Cheever look high to- 








| joined in hide and seek with.the boys. 


kind of fruit of which he was exceedingly fond. In- 


| voluntarily he felt in his pockets for some pennies to 


purchase them, but finding none he turned away, and 
‘But somehow 
the vision of those plums continued before his eyes, 
and he kept devising one scheme after another to se- 
cure them. As he had his allowance of pocket money, 
he knew very well his parents would not indulge him 
further. Presently he was joined by James Roland, 
whose father, being a merchant, and sometimes negli- 
gent of the morals of his children, left him to help him- 
self from the money drawer more freely than was for 
the interest of either father or son. 

“James, Jook at those purple plums,” said Dudley, 
leading him to the window, “if I only had some money 
now, I would treat you.” 

James understood the hint, but found his own pock- 
ets as destitute of coins as had Dudley. 

“Never mind,” cried James, after he had turned the 
linings of his pockets inside out, “I know how to man- 
age it. They’ve got a whole basketful inside, besides 
those in the window. Let’s goin; I'll talk with the 
grocer and you van manage to’ slip a few into your 
pocket.” 

Dudley did not like this proposition, nor did he read- 
ily accede to it, but the more he looked at the fruit, the 





night,’ sneered Mary Willet. 


greater became his desire to possess it, and, strange as 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








it may seem, he did yield to the suggestion of James, | 


“An apple from an old lady’s fruit stand, round the 


knowing that he not only was about to commit theft, | Corner.” : 


but to endanger his whole future reputation, and dis- 
grace himself and his parents,—and all for a few pur- 
ple plums. 

James had become too familiar with this kind of 
stealing to think of itasacrime. He regarded it rath- 
er as a pleasant trick of which he could boast to his 
companions. He had boasted of such things so often, 
and been detected in them so frequently, that he was 
well known both to the police and grocers, who had 
come to follow his movements with a watchful eye. So 
putting a bold face upon the matter, James walked de- 








liberately up to the counter and asked the price of the 
fruit. 

There were many customers present, all anxious io 
be served, and it was not a very difficult thing for Dud- 
ley to fill his pocket from the basket which sat in the 
shadow of the counter. The grocer now and then 
turned an anxious eye towards James, but never having 
had occasion to suspect Dudley, allowed him to pass 
unobserved. é 

The boys having obtained the fruit, retired to enjoy it, 
and as they did so it was curious to see how differently 
the two lads partook of it. Dudley, with the coun- 
t and nerv of a true culprit, looked this 
way and that as he ate mouthful after mouthful, de- 
vouring the fruit in such haste it gave him no satisfac- 
tion. Indeed, it seemed to him as if all the grocers, and 
policemen, and honest men of the city passed and 
gazed inquiringly into his face. 

James, in the meantime, disposed of his share so skil- 
fally that Dudley thought he had not eaten them at all. 

All the next day Dudley felt himself to be a thief, 
‘and resolved he would never again be guilty of so mean 
an action. But as he was returning from school James 
came running towards him, and drawing him aside, told 
him that he had just passed a market wagon, round the 
corner, full of the same plums they had eaten the night 
previous. Here was what James regarded as a golden 
opportunity, and although Dudley, at first, resolutely 
refused to aid him in pilfering, he nevertheless did ex- 
actly what he should not have done under the circum- 
stances,—he went to look at the fruit. 

The result was just what might be expected. Dudley 
could not resist temptation, and again he became a 
thief. This time his conscience was more passive, the 
fruit was more palatable, and he listened to James’ 
comic stories of his many fruit raids,. and his hair- 
breadth escapes from detection, with a feeling akin to 
amusement. 

Things having progressed so far, Dudley began to be 
a frequent lounger round the corner. If he saw his fa- 
ther approaching, he disappeared very suddenly from 
his favorite loating place, but there was scarcely a day, 
*but from one place or another he stole an apple, a pear, 
a peach or plum, until it became a matter of course, 
when he was round the corner, to help himself to some 
trifle from the barrels and carts where fruit was offered. 

The school vacation was approaching, during which 
the holidays were to be celebrated, and as Dudley had 
been invited to spend these festive occasions with some 
relatives in a neighboring city, he was especially eager 
for the merry season to arrive. Alas, he little thought 
that a dozen purple plums would be the means of blast- 
ing all his bright anticipations, but so it proved. 

Returning from school one day, he beheld a police- 
man turning away from his father’s door. No such 
personage had ever been seen about the premises be- 
fore, and Dudley could not help quaking with fear as 
he entered the house. His father had already arrived 
before him, and Dudley saw at a glance that his moth- 
er had been weeping. 

Mr. Marshal motioned his son into the library, and 
turning the key, seated himself upon the sofa beside 
him. Fora moment the silence was unbroken, then a 
long, deep-drawn sigh told the pain with which his fa- 
ther approached the subject before them. 

“Dudley,” he said, “look me full in the face. Now, 
my son, tell me thetruth. Have you been guilty, from 
time to time, of stealing fruit round the corner ?” 

Dudley’s eyes fell, and his face flushed crimson, but 
he said, boldly, “No, sir.” 

A longer and deeper sigh escaped Mr. Marshal’s lips. 

He rose quickly from his seat, and paced the room 
with rapid and nervous strides. It seemed an age to 
Dudley before his father stopped abruptly before him 
and exclaimed, sternly,— 

“Ts it possible that my son is both a thief and a liar? 
The police called here to say that James Roland, being 
arrested for petty largeny, has accused you of being 
engaged with him in his thefts, and you"are liable, at 
any moment, to arrest yourself. Think of the disgrace 
yon have brought upon us—your parents and sisters— 
to say nothiag of yourself!” 7 

Mr. Marshal flung himself into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands, and Dudley could see the great 
knots in his temples growing more and more purple, 
until he was forced to cry out, in his terror,— 

“Porgive me, father; I didn’t realize that what I did 
was theft.” 

“And so you have ruined yourself and us, because 
you did not realize! I have labored night and day, for 
a son that is coming up to steal, to lie, and bring down 
my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave; and all be- 
cause he does not realize that when he takes what is 
another's he is breaking God’s holy commandment! 
This, Dadley, comes from loitering round the corner.” 

Had the floor opened and received Dudley, it would 
at that moment have been a relief to the lad. 

“When did you first commence this miserable career ? 
What was the first article you were guilty of stealing ?” 

“I took twelve purple plums, sir,” answered Dudley, 
in a faint voice. . 

“Took?” echoed his father,—‘no, sir, you did not 
take, you stole them. Call things by their right names, 
and then you will realize your guilt. And so you per- 
illed your soul, and sacrificed your honor, and dis- 
graced us all, for twelve purple plums! You sold your- 





self cheap. Those twelve plums have cost you the con- |. 


fidence of your parents, the respect of the community 
—in a word, they have cost you your reputation. What 
was your next theft ?” 

“More plums,” said Dudley, wincing at the word 
theft. ‘We took them from the cart.” 

“And what next ?” 





“And then what ?” : 

Dudley hesitated—it was evident he was approach- 
ing deep waters, 

“Did you hear my question—What did you steal 
next ?” 

“A box of figs. It was a little box—a twenty-five 
cent box,” added Dudley, looking up hopefully, as if 
the size of the box would in some way lighten the sin. 

“So much the worse,” answered his father, “because 
it would be the easier to buy it. Whom did you rob of 
a twenty-five cent box of figs ?” 

* “The blind man round the corner.” 

“Worse and worse. Think of the meanness of athief 
who will rob an old, grey-haired woman who is strug- 
gling to earn honest bread for her children, or steal figs 
from a miserable blind man, whose infirmity obliges 
him to repose confidence in his customers! Well, sir, 
what next ?” . 

Dudley, humiliated and heart-broken, made a full 
confession from the first to the last of his errors, and 
throwing himself upon his knees before his father, en- 
treated him to have mercy upon his weakness. “Only 
forgive me and try me once more, and you shall never 
have occasion to blush for me again.” ie 

It is ynnecessary to repeat all that passéliibetween 
father and son. Suffice it tosay that when the inter- 
view was about to close, Mr. Marshal said : 

““My son, it is necessary that you should make full 
restitution for every thing you have stolen. To do this 
will take all the money I proposed spending for you 
during the holidays. Your visit to your cousins must 
be omitted, nor will you be permitted to make them 
presents or receive any from them. When yon have 
convinced me by correct deportment that you are wor- 
thy of,our respect, it shall be cordially given you. 
Upon’New Year’s you will receive one gift, which will 
be presented by myself, the only one you will expect.” 

“And now, my dear boy,” continued Mr. Marshal, 
taking both his hands kindly in his own, “you can 
never know the anguish your sin has cost me. May 
your Heavenly Father forgive you as freely as I, but 
remember, you must confess your sin to Him as freely 
as to your parents, and testify to the sincerity of your 
repentance by resisting all temptations in the future.” 

Dudley retired to his room to meditate upon the 
abyss into which he had fallen. The next day, accom- 
panied by his father, he went to make restitution to all 
he had wronged. He saw with tears and vexation his 
parents and sisters depart upon the long desired visit, 
but he knew that his punishment was just. Finally, 
when New Year’s came round, and the family were re- 
joicing over their gifts, he found upon the marble man- 
tel in his own room, only a plaster image, representing 
a young boy bending over a basket of purple plums. 

It is now some years since Dudley has been regarded 
as among the most honorable and enterprising young 
men in the circle of his acquaintance. A friend, in 
speaking of him recently, described him as a “very 
promising lad, who was always respectful, always duti- 
ful to his parents, and,” added our informant, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘he never smokes, drinks, or loiters round the 
corner !”” 





For the Companion. 
THE HUNGRY GHOST. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 

When Gen. Lincoln was enaamped at Perrysburgh, a 
private soldier named Fickling was court-martialled for 
attempting to desert to the enemy. He was a man of 
bad character, and was hated by the men of His com- 
pany. He was found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

As he was led out to die he passed the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the army, who was on his way to his quarters, 

Fickling was taken to a tree and forced—with a rope 
around his neck—to climb up a high ladder. Suddenly 
the ladder was removed. He fell with a dull thud and 
was soon dangling in the air. But it was for a second 
only. The rope broke and Fickling was seen sprawl- 
ing on the ground. 

If he had not been disliked by every one, this acci- 
dent would have saved his life; because an effort would 
have been made to induce the General to remit his sen- 
tence. Butas he had no friends, either among the offi- 
cers or in the ranks, the soldiers sought for and found 
another rope. 

“Make a sure thing of it this time,”’ suggested Major 
Ladson. ‘Let us have no more of such horrible bung- 
ling. It’s bad enough to hang the rascal, but he must 
not be tortured. Try the rope before using it.” 

Poor Fickling looked on in silent dismay. He knew 
there was no use in pleading for his life, and he made 
no effort to save himself. He looked on, pale and quiet, 
as Lieut. Hamilton, the adjutant of the Ist regi- 
ment, tried to break the second rope. The adjutant was 
a heavy man, and he did his best to break it, but it de- 
fied his repeated efforts. 

Fickling saw his last hope vanish as this rope was put 
around his neck, and the ladder was again placed 
against the tree. He mounted it, slowly and sad. 

Again the ladder was knocked from under him. In 
a moment a shout ran through the camp, a cry of min- 
gled horror and surprise. 

The rope had untwisted, and once more the wretched 
man, still living, lay helpless on the ground. The 
broken rope was still swinging to and fro where a mo- 
ment before his body had been dangling! 

Cries for mercy were heard every where. 

Major Ladson shouted. to the men, “Hold on!” and 
struck his spurs into his horse’s fluuks. 

He rode to Gen. Lincoln’s tent, and told him what he 
had seen, and begged for mercy for the twice-hanged 
man. . . 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, “I'll let him off. But drum him 
out of the camp at once, and tell him that he will be 
shot at sight if ever he attempts to approach it again.” 

Major Ladson carried out his order. 

The Surgeon-General knew nothing of the mishaps 
and good luck of Fickling. If he thought of him at all 
he supposed that the poor fellow lay, as the Irish ballad 
mays ssgvith his toes tothe roots of the daisies." 


The Surgeon’s headquarters were in abarn. He was 





very busy. At midnight he was still engaged in writing. 





Suddenly he heard a footstep approaching where he 
sat. He looked up; then sprang to his feet in mortal 
terror. 

He saw what appeared to him a ghost, with pale and 
haggard features, approaching him. 

“Avaunt!” he roared. “How, how’s this? Whence 
come ye? What d’ye want with me? Were ye not 
hanged this morning ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Fickling, “I am the wretch you saw 
going to be hanged. And I was hanged!” | 

This answer increased the Surgeon’s horror. | 

“Keep your distance,” he shouted. “Why are you 
here ?” 

“I come to beg for food, doctor,” said poor Fickling. ' 
“That’s all. I’m no ghost, doctor.” \ 

And he told the surgeon the story of his escape. 

The surgeon sat down in a quieter spirit than that in 
which he arose. . | 

“If that be the case,” said the kind doctor, ‘eat, and 
welcome; but really, in future, I beg of you to have a 
little more consideration, and not intrude so unceremo- | 
niously into the apaytment of one who had every right 
to suppose you an inhabitant of another world.” 

UNCLE JAMES. 
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ADVENTURE WITH AN ALPINE BEAR. 

My first adventure with a bear occurred when I was | 
about eight years old. It was in summer, when our 
people lead their flocks to the upper pastures, which the 
melted snow leaves uncovered. | 

My parents had gone to a mountain chalet, leaving 
me in the valley under the charge of a servant. One 
day I made my escape, and sgt out to meet them. I 
walked on, eating the bread and cheese given me for | 
breakfast, when, as I was passing through a wood, I 
saw lying asleep across my path an animal which I 
took for a huge brown dog. 

I felt frightened; but the wish to rejoin my parents, 
who had been detained from home longer than they ex- 
pected, prevailed, and on I went, gliding as silently as 
possible past the unknown beast. Despite, however, 
the little noise 1 made, the creature roused himself and 
came towards me. 

Wishing to propitiate him, I threw down a bit of 
bread; he smelt it, swallowed it with apparent pleasure, 
and stretched out his head as if askiug for more. I 
ventured to caress him, which he suffered me to do, al- 
though uttering a sort of protesting growl. 

Throwing my breakfast behind me bit by bit, in order 
to occupy the attention of my strange companion, whose 
presence was any thing but agreeable, I reached at 
length the boundary of our farm. There he ceased to 
follow me. 

1 entered the chalet, where, to my great joy, I found 
my father, and told him my adventure. He immedi- 
ately seized his gun, sallied forth, and returning at night 
after a fruitless chase, told me that my morning’s ac- 
quaintance was no other than a bear, from whom I had 
bad an almost miraculous escape. 

Twelve years passed on without my renewing my ac- 
quaintance with the ursine tribe. I assisted my father 
in managing his farm, and spent my leisure. time in 
reading, taking yarticular pleasure in narratives of 
travel and adventure. 

It happened one day that a neighbor named Ray- 
mond, a practised hunter of bears and chamois, asked 
me to accompany him on a mountain expedition. I 
gladly consented, and we set out, each carrying a cara- 
bine on his shoulder, and a small, sharp hatchet fas- 
tened in his belt. 

It was a beautiful autumn day. Towards five o’clock 
in the evening, having shot only a few birds, we began 
to think of returning. As we were passing through a 
thick wood, Raymond, who was grumbling at our want 
of success, recollected that there lay at a short distance 
a sort of little meadow where chamois often went to 
feed. At that hour there was not much chance of 
meeting them, but Raymond determined to make the 
trial. Placing me in ambush, he directed me to watch 
narrowly, and if he did not return at the end of half an 
hour, to descend the mountain. I saw him plunge into 
the wood, and then stoop down and creep warily along. 

When I found myself alone, my first movement was 
to inspect the post assigned to me, in order to guard 
against surprise. Twilight already darkened the tops 
of the fir-trees, although it was scarcely six o’clock. 
The fatigues of the day had abated not only my 
strength, but my courage. I instinctively sought for a 
fir-tree, less denuded of the lower branches than they 
commonly are, to serve as an asylum in case of neces- 
sity. 

I then took up my position beneath it, slung my cara- 
bine and waited patiently. The shadows of evening 
were fast darkening, although the setting sun still gild- 
ed the western horizon. The appointed half-hour had 
expired without my seeing any thing, and I began to 
think of returning. Just as I was about to unsling my 
carabine and leave my solitary position, I heard a 
rustling noise, too loud to be caused by the passage of 
a chamois. 

“It is probably Raymond,” I said to myself, and was 
going to meet him, when it struck me that the approach- 
ing tread, crashing through the withered branches, was 
too slow and heavy for that of my comrade. I retreated 
to my tree, and another moment revealed the new- 
comer. 

It was an enormous bear, with fiery eyes, who came 
on with lowered head, not having yet perceived me. 
Almost mechanically, I took aim and fired at him. The 
shot, I believe, carried off one of his ears; and with a 
terrific roar he bounded towards me. 

Throwing away my carabine, I climbed the tree, and 
when the infuriated creature raised his fore paws against 
the trunk, I was seated on a strong branch about ten 
feet above him. With the courage of despair I drew 
my hatchet and waited to see what he would do. For 
a few moments he continued standing on his hind-legs 
against the tree, devouring me with his fierce eyes, and 
snorting with a loud noise; then he began to climb. 

When he came near, I raised my hatchet and struck. 
I did so with too much precipitation, for the blow mere- 
ly cut one of his fore-paws without severing it. Down 
he dropped, but too slightly wounded to abandon the 
pursuit. For some time he remained, as it were, unde- 
cided, sending.forth furious howlings, which resounded 
through the woods. 





At length, having once more begun to climb, he 
stopped, seemed to change his mind, and redescended. 
Then I saw him snuffing the earth round the fir-tree, 
and finally he fell to work in good earnest. 

Even to this moment I shudder at the recollection of 
what he undertook; it was nothing else than uprooting 
the tree with his snout and paws, in order to bring it 
down. For a bear the idea was nota bad one; and | 
presently learned that whenever this animal fails, it is 
not for want of perseverance. Happily, the tree I had 
chosen was thick, firmly rooted, and capable of resist- 
ing the animal’s efforts for a considerable time. The 
only hope I had left was, that Raymond might hear the 
roaring of the bear, and come to my succor. 

Alas, every minute seemed an hour! Night came on, 
and with its approach my courage gave way. I could 
no longer see my terrible enemy; his snorting respira- 
tion and the dull noise of his indefatigable labor reached 

my ears, mingled with the last faint evening sounds 
from the valley, whose inhabitants, happy and tranquil, 
were going to repose in peace, while I felt myself given 
up to a horrible and inevitable death. In my extrem- 
ity I sought help where it is never asked in vain, and I 
passed that awful night in fervent prayer. 

Morning dawned, and the bear was still mining away. 

Presently the tree began to totter. I closed my eyes. 
But all at once he ceased to dig, and threw up his 
snout towards the wind. I thought I heard a distant 
sound amongst the fir trees; the bear heard it too, and 


| listened, lowering his head. The noise approached, 


and I distinguished my own name shouted by many 


| Voices. Apparently my ferocious adversary perceived 


that efficient help was coming; for after having once 
more snuffed the breeze he plunged into the forest. 
ive minutes afterward Raymond was at the foot of 


the tree. It was quite time; it toppled over as I de- 
scended. : 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers wishing the Companion discontinued 
at the close of the present year, should notify us at 
once, by letter, of their wish to do so. 
If we are not notified the rule is to céntinue 
sending the paper until it is ordered to be stopped. 
OumstEap & Co. 





UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 
The Companion offers, this year, more liberal 





inducements for new subscribers than any other 
youth’s publication in the country. 

The premiums range in value from seventy-five 
cents,to one dollar and twenty-five cents, for each 
new name. e 

The Companion has never received such large 
daily accessions of new subscribers to its list as 
now. We thank our friends for the new names 
they are sending, and trust’ they find in the costly 
premiums sent in return, ample rewards for the 
generous efforts they are making to increase the 
circulation of their favorite paper. 





AN AFFECTING STORY. 

The following cannot be read without tears and an 
aching heart by any parent. The incident of the poor 
little fellow trying to amuse himself by building play- 
houses of twigs, is especially touching. It is probable 
that Mr. Hawthorne, who wrote the following only as 
a hasty draft of facts, meant to expand them into one of 
his inimitable tales, which certainly bear to be more 
than “twice told :” 


As we drove home, E—— told a story of a child who 
was lost, seventy or eighty years ago, among the woods 
and hills. He was about five years old, and had gone 


with some work-people to a clearing in the forest, 
where there was a rye-field, at a considerable distance 
from the farmhouse. Getting tired he started for 
home alone, but did not arrive. They made what 
search for him they could that night, and the next day 
the whole town was turned out, but without success. 
The day following, many people from the neighboring 
towns took up the search, and on this day, 1 believe, 
they found the child’s shoes and stockings, but nothing 
else. After a while they gave up the search in de- 
spair; but for a long time, a fortnight or three weeks or 
more, his mother fancied that she heard the boy’s 
voice in the night, crying, ‘Father, father!” One of 
his little sisters also heard this voice; but people sup- 
posed that the sounds must be those of some wild ani- 
mal. No more search was made and the boy never 
was found. 

But, it is not known whether it was the next autumn, 
or a year or two after, some hunters came upon traces 
of the child’s wanderings among the hills, in a different 
direction from the previous search, and farther than it 
was supposed he could have gone. They found some 
little houses such as children build of twigs and sticks 
of wood, and these the little fellow had probably built 
for amusement in his lonesome hours. Nothing, it 
seems to me, was more strangely touching than this 
incident,—his finding time for childish play, while 
wandering to his death in these desolate woods,—and 
then pursuing his way again, till at last he lay down to 
die on the dark mountain-side, Finally, on a hill 
which E— pointed out to me, they found a portion of 
the child's hair adhering to the overthrown trunk of & 
tree; and this is all that was ever found of him. But 
it was supposcd that the child had subsisted, perhaps 
for weeks, on the berries and other sustenance such 
as a forest-child knew how to find in the woods. I 
forgot to say, above, that a piece of birch or other bark 
was found, which he appeared to have gnawed. {It 
was thought that the cry of ‘Father, father!” which 
the mother and little: sister heard in the night time, 
was really the little fellow’s voice, then within hearing 
of his home, but he wandered away again, and at last 
sank down, and death found him and carried him up 
to God. His bones were never found; and it was 
thought that the foxes, or other wild animals, had taken 
his little corpse, and scattered the bones, and that 
dragging the body along, one lock of his flaxen hair 
had adhered to a tree. 

I asked a physician whether it were possible that 
child could live so long in the woods; and he thought 
it was, and he said children often show themselves 
more tenacious of life than grown people, and live 
longer in a famine. This is to me a very affecting 
story ; and it seems to be felt as such by the people of 
the country. The little a parents, and his brothers 
and sisters, who probably lived to maturity or old age 


are all forgotten; but he lives in tradition, and sull | 
causes wet eyes to strangers, age as he did to me. 
To account for the singularity of 
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found by such numbers as took up the search, it is sug- 
gested that he was perhaps frightened and perhaps 
concealed himself when he heard the noise of people 
making their way through the forest, people being apt 
to do so when they get mazed with wandering in the 
woods. But it is strange that old hunters, with dogs, 
should have failed to find him. However, there is the 
fact.—Hawthorne's Diary. 





BATTLE NOTSS. 

It is wonderful to see how men sometimes escape in 
battle. A story is told of Gen. Hindman, a rebel offi- | 
oer, at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, which illustrates 
the truth that there are cool men and brave men in 
every army. 

The battle was raging fearfully. Gen. Hindman was 
leading on his men to a charge, in order to carry an im- 
portant position then held by the national army. Sud- 
denly a shell struck his horse in its breast, passed into 
its body and exploded—blowing the animal to frag- 
ments and the rider into the air. He went up several 
feet. Every body that saw him thought that he was 
killed. 

“Gen. Hindman is blown to pieces!”’ shouted a mem- 
ber of his staff. k 

“Shut up there!” exclaimed the General, who sprang 
from the ground, “I am worth two dead men yet. 
Bring me another horse!” 

He was only slightly bruised. The shell burst down- 
wards, and his heavy cavalry saddle saved him. 

Ina few minutes he was mounted again and at the 
head of his column. 

I am happy to add that he did no¢ carry the position 
after all. ~ it 

Men joke even in the midst of carnage. 

An Irishman in the rebel army saw his officer run 
into the river to escape a furious storm of bullets. 

“Captain,” shouted the bould Irish boy, “are ye off 
for Memphis? If ye are, tell the ould woman the last 
ye saw of me I was fighting, while you were runnin’ 
away!” 

The poor officer stuck fast in the mud of the Missis- 
sippi, and while held there was shot in the face. It is 
not stated that he delivered this message, although he 
was duly carried to Memphis. . 

Another irishman, very awkward, forgot to bite off 
the end of \is cartridge as he loaded his gun. It 
wouldn’t go Of. He put in another. Still it wouldn’t 
go off! He pu\in seven others in succession, and still 
he had the sane luck. He saw that something was 
wrong; and it track him that he should pick some 
priming into the‘ube. He did so, and put on another 
cap. It went ofl this time with terrible force. The 
Irishman was kncked in one direction, and the gun 
went in quite anotler. 

He slowly gathend himself up, as they say in the 
army, and shouted © the soldiers that were laughing 
at him,— 

“Hould aisy wid ye laffin, boys; there is sivin more 
loads in her yet!” 





sor 
DISSIP:TED GEESE. 


A correspondent of tle Portsmouth Journal, giving 
‘some account of an old laly of that city whom he used 
to see in his young days, relates the following among 
her reminiscences. Geeseand other two-legged erea- 
tures should keep shy of tle back doors of “rum gro- 
ceries.” 


In acountry village that s\e was accustomed to oc- 
casionally visit, was an old ady who had a flock of 
geese that were as proverbial regular in their habits 
as she was herself. They lefihome on their travels 
about the village at a particula! hour in the morning, 
and could be seen in the same I¢ations at similar peri- 
ods from day to day; never filing to return home 
about the dinner hour to receive he corn or other food 
that awaited them when they mde their appearance 
on the green bank at the door of te kitchen. The old 
lady was very fond of her featherd bipeds, who sup- 
plied to her in some measure the \bsence of her two 
sons, who had gone to seek their forunes in city life. 

One day they returned home ina ery drooping con- 
dition, some two hours earlier than sual, from their 
afternoon rambles, and instead of presqting themselves 
at the door, as was their ordinary cusym, with a hint 
from the gander that something in theway of refresh- 
ments would be very acceptable, they réred to the out- 
house where they were in the habit f passing the 
night. About an hour afterwards, thei owner, while 
on her way to appease the demands of thipig, who had 
been making his wants known pretty lowly for some 
time, looked in upon her pets, and to her geat surprise 
and sorrow found them, apparently, ertrely dead. 
She took them up one after another, and ‘jed to dis- 
cover in them some signs of returning aniigtion, but 
it was entirely useless; life appeard to be ¢terly e 
tinct. It was very late when she at last fell sleep tha! 
night, lying long awake thinking of the calmity that 
had befallen her; then, too, she dreamed of er loss; 
and it was with a heavy heart that she aro’ jn the 
morning to resume her daily household cares, inking, 
too, of the ungrateful task of removing the ‘thers 
from her favorites before they were deposited tneath 
the ground to enrich the soil of her vegetable gaten in 
the coming spring; the greater, consequently, W& her 
joy, while looking in a melancholy mood from & yjn- 
dow, to see them emerge, with their usual life and\n-. 
imation, from their lodging place, and approach \e 
house in pursuit of their breakfast. The fact was de 
instead of being dead, they were simply in a state ¢ 
thorough intoxication from having partaken freely 0} 





lage grocery, and after sleeping off the effects of their 


asked. ‘You aresick and alone, and have almost noth- 
ing tolive upon. “But have you never read,” said she, 
pointing to the Bible, “all things are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s?” And again, “Ask and 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 





VIGILANCE THE PRICE OF SAFETY. 


Many calamities happen to people which might be 
avoided by keeping the eyes open and the mouth shut 
at the proper time—which is in fact nearly all the time. 
Louis Napoleon is said to be the most silent man in 
France. That is one reason why he is the foremost 
man. 


A cock had just crowed upon his dunghill. A fox 
was watching him, but dared not approach very near 
for fear of frightening him. He therefore employed 
this ruse: 

““My dear sir,” he said, ‘I can no longer resist my de- 
sire to tell you how much pleasure you have given me. 


| It is a long time that I have been looking at you; and 


you are, 1 must confess, the most perfect creature I 
ever beheld. But what pleases me above every thing 
else is your voice. In my whole life I never heard one 
like it, except perhaps that of your father. And it was 
remarkable in him that he sang with his eyes shut.” 

“1 can do the same,” replied the cock; and immedi- 
ately he shut his eyes, spread his wings and was going 
to crow, when the fox seized him and carried him off. 

Happily for him, some shepherds who were at a little 
distance saw the robber carrying off his prey, and let 
loose their dogs upon him. 

The cock then used a little art in his turn, and said to 
the robber, “Tell them that I am one of your friends, 
and they will let you go.” 

The fox, believing this, opened his mouth to speak, 
and so let go his bird, which immediately flew into a 
tree and mocked him. 


“Woe unto him who speaks when he ought to be si- 
lent!’’ said the cock. 

“‘Woe unto him who shuts his eyes when he ought to 
have them open!” dbserved the fox.—Rocky Mountain 
S. S. Casket. 
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THE PRESENT. 


Heart gazing mournfully 
Back through past years— 

Bringing sad memories, 
Laden with tears— 

Life's hours wasted, 
Talents abused, 

Bright opportunities 
Blindly refused, 

Close up the record 
Fraught with such pain, 

Years that have vanished 
Return not again, 

Grasp thou the Present, 
Be earnest and buld— 

Fleeting its moments, 
More precious than gold. 





Watch and fight bravely 
Against sloth and sin; 
Pray for the Spirit, 
‘The victory to win. 
Cometh the future 
Vailed and slow? 
Go forth to greet her, 
For weal or for woe. 
Bringeth she gladness? 
Pratse thou the Lord. 
Bringeth she sadness? 
Bow to His word. 
O’er Past and o'er Future 
Dim shadows recline. 
Heart, be thou manful; 
The Present is thine. 


4 





FIBBING. 


“Why, Neddie, where have you been?” inquired 
Mrs. Stepney of her son Edward, a boy of ten, as he 
entered the parlor, a little flushed with running. “It 
is six o’clock, and your school closes at four. What 
have you been doing since school, my son ?” 

“O, ma,” replied the boy, ‘‘when we play base-ball 
we have such fun we don’t think at all about the clock, 
or tea-time, or any thing else. Is tea ready now?” 

This answer led Edward’s mother to conclude that 
he had been playing base-ball, What else could she 
think ? 

But had he been playing that game with his school- 
mates? Not at all. He had been “kept in” by his 
teacher for bad lessons, and was ashamed to confess 
his disgrace. So he made his mother. believe that he 
had been playing. 

“What a shame and a sin it is for you to deceive your 
good mother so!” said Neddie’s conscience, as he sat 
eating his nice supper. 

“I don’t care,” replied the boy to this faithful but 
troublesome voice; “I don’t care. I didn’t tell hera 
lie. I didn’t say I had been playing base-ball.” 

“But you said words which made your mother think 
you had, and which you meant should make her think 
so,” replied conscience. 

But Edward was stubborn. He had entered the 
wrong path, and so he went to bed leaving the false 
impression on his mother’s mind. 

Children, did Edward lie or not? “Of course he did, 
sir,” I hear you reply. You are right, my children. 
Edward did not plainly lie, because he did not say he 
had been playing base-ball; but he used words which 
deceived his mother, as he meant they should. He in- 
tended to deceive her, and that intention made his 
words a lie. Indeed, it was avery bad sort of a lie, 
because it was dressed up in the livery of truth. 

Some children would call Eddie’s lie a fb. Non- 
sense! A fibisalie. Every word you utter, my child, 
with an intention to produce a false impression on some 
person’s mind,isa lie. So be careful of your words. 
Always tell the exact truth; for no character is more 
hateful, either to God or man, than that of the liar. 


—_—_——+or—__—_—_ 


A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 


Jesus and two or three of His disciples went one day 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Peter—the ardent and 
eager Peter—was, as usual, by the Teacher’s side. On 
the road to Olivet lay a horse-shoe, which the Teacher 
desired Peter to pick up, but which Peter let lie,'as he 
did not think it worth stooping for. The Teacher 


re of cherries. These cherries He carried—as Eastern 


rum cherries thrown into a field in the rear of the vino for itand exchanged it in the village for a meas- 


indulgence, they were in excellent condition to enjoy 
their morning repast and to resume again their accus- 
tomed rambles. 


ARE YOU HAPPY?P 


Old Mr. Rothschild, who was supposed to be the 
‘ richest man in the world, was once asked this simple 
question: ‘Are you happy?” “Happy,” he answered, 
“when just as you are going to dinner; you have a let- 
ter placed in your hand saying, ‘If you don’t lend me 
five hundred pounds, I will blow your brains out!"— 
happy; when you have to sleep with pistols under your 
pillow? No, indeed, I am not happy.” 
Mr. Astor, another very rich man, was once asked 
the same question. “Ah!” he answered, “I must leave 





it all when Ldie. It won't put off sickness; it won't 


buy off sorrow; it won’t buy off peatH.” And so, it 
was pluin to see, he was not happy. 

But I went once to see a poor, lame, and aged woman 
by the name of Lydia Jones. She lived in one small 


room, and earned a part of her scanty living by knit- | ae 


ting; for the rest, she had to depend upon the kindness 
of others. I asked her this same question; “Lydia, are 


you happy?” “Happy?” she answered, with a beam- | 


ing face; “I am just as full asI can be. I don’t believe 


I could hold another drop of joy.” “But why?” I 


ven do carry such things—in the bosom of His dress. 

When they began to ascend the ridge, and the rvuad 
1a%etween heated rocks, and over jagged stones, and 
am\¢ glaring white dust, Peter became tormented 
Wittheat and thirst, and fell behind. Then the Teach- 
er dipped a ripe cherry at every few steps, and Peter 
eager stooped for them. When they were all gone 
Jests sturned to him and said, with a smile: 

“fle tho is above stooping to a small thing will have 

to bind \is back to many lesser things.” 
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THIS SIDE UP. 


We sav Joke nailing up a box, the other day, con- 
taimng sone axicles which he intended sending by ex- 
pres. From the nature of the contents,-we knew it 
| Wasessential tht the box should not be inverted on 
| thejassage; so we ventured the suggestion to Jake to 











| plae the much abused, “This side up,” ete., conspicu-/ 
oug upon the cover. A few days atter, we saw Jake, 
‘{eard from your goods, Jake? Did they get therg 


ry ene broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. ‘Los 
thaull lot! Hang the express company !” 

id you put on ‘This side up,” as we told you?” 
“es, I did; an’ fur fear they shouldn’t see it on 





kir, T put it on the bottom, tew.” 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

Ne other receipt is given. 


——___+o+—___—_ 
GAD’S MESSAGE. 


Little Gad Cary and his sister Julia, otherwise called 
Dot, sat together in a large rocking chair, one fair 
morning in early September, rocking as hard as they 
could rock without tipping over. 

“Now, Dot,” said Gad, “I’ll tell you a story. Once, 
when I was about sixty-five”’— 

‘When was that?” inquired Miss Julia. 

“Hush, Dot; you must not interrupt. It wasa long 
time ago, before I was born.. Well, when I was sixty- 
five, as I was a sayin’ ”— 

“I don’t b’lieve you ever was,” again interrupted 


ot. 

“Dot,” exclaimed Gad, with energy, “you must not 
interrupt! This story is one I imposed myself; and it 
isn't true, of course.” 

“O,” said Julia, with a sigh of relief. 

“But,” continued Gad, “you must make believe it is, 
and not interrupt; for if you do,I shall jump out of 
the chair quick, and then you will tip over. Now I’ll 
begig again. When I was about sixty-five I was walk- 
ing Ip the woods one day, and I came to a grove; and 
as [ was looking ’round I heard a prowdigous roar, and 
lo and behold there was a lion!” 

“Gad,” said his mother, opening the door just then, 
“I have a message to send your grandma.” 

“QO, good,” cried Gad, jumping out of the chair. 

“But the story ?” interposed Dot. 

“Q, I’ve forgotten the rest,” said Gad, and he ran 
into the hall for his cap. 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” said his mother, following. 
“How can you give a message to your grandma if you 
have none to give ?” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Gad, twirling his cap im- 
patiently. 

“Tell your grandma—no, don’t take out your top, 
Gad, I want you to listen—tell her that lam going to 
do some shopping this morning, and I-wish she could 
come and go with me; and ask her to come as soon as 
she can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Gad, turning a somerset in the hall, 
ond then dashing off ata pace which he called “two- 

orty.” 

Gad’s grandmother, Mrs. Leeman by name, lived in 
a pretty house in the suburbs of R——, whereas Gad 
lived in the centre of the city ;‘so he had quite a jour- 
ney before him, and was soon obliged to reduce his 
speed to what he called “prancing.” 

Now, as he “pranced” along, do you suppose his 
message ever entered his mind? By no means. Gad’s 
mind was engaged in a far more pleasant way. There 
was a small garden behind his grandmother’s house 
in which grew blackberries. “Ah,” thought Gad, I’ll 
pick a bow! full for grandma’s tea, and then she will 
let me eat a few, I guess.” 

Full of this idea, he “pranced” into his grandmoth- 
er’s house, looked into the parlour, library and dining- 
room, to find her, leaving the doors invitingly open to 
swarms of flies, who were rapidly coming in at the 
(also open) front door, and at length appeared in the 
kitchen, where his grandmother, unconscious of the 
fate of her carefully kept rooms, was pickling damsons. 

“O, grandma, mayn’t I have a damson? Mayn’t I go 
—O, see those fishes! Are those eyes all dead ?” 

“What does the child mean?” said quiet grandma, 
not a little flarried by this unwonted excitement. 

“T suppose he means the fishes’ eyes, ma’am, that I’m 
cleaning,” said Jane, the thrifty maid. 

“Yes,” cried Gad. “Are they all dead, Jane? 
Couldn't you pick ’em out now, and cut ’em open ?” 

“Why, Gad,” said his grandmother, “what a strange 
child you are! Why do you wish to cut them open ?” 

“QO, to find what’s inside, grandma. I just want to 
know how people see. Can I?” 

“l’ve no objections,” said grandma. 

So Jane took out the eyes, and Gad cut them open. 

“Poh,” said he, “it’s all soft stuff! I guess fishes 
are blind. If I could only take out one of your eyes, 
Jane!” And he approached her with afork. “Your 
eyes are alive, you know, and perhaps I could find the 
see.” 

“There’s no sea about them; it’s all dry land,” said 
Jane, laughing heartily at her remarkably witty an- 
swer, and brandishing her carving knife to keep Gad 
away. 

Thas repulsed, Gad bethought himself of the black- 
berries. 

“O, grandma,” said he, “if you’ll give me a bowi, I’ll 
pick some blackberries for your supper; wouldn’t you 
like to have me ?” 

“Very much,” said grandma, with a curious smile; 
“and you may eat a few, Gad, if you would like to.” 

So Gad took his bow] and ran out-into the garden. 

After he had picked five small blackberries for the 
bowl and eight large ones for his own use, Gad began 
to feel tired. ‘I guess I will goand look at Mr. Jor- 
dan’s pig,” thought he. So out of the garden he ran, 
leaving the gate wide open, and ina minute more he 
was in Mr. Jordan’s pig-sty. 

Mr. Jordan, a kind-hearted Irishman, had often, in 
the delight of his heart, taken Gad tolfie pig-sty while 
he fed the “darlin’ cratur,” but never did he suppose 
that Gad would dare to venture in alone. 

“Piggy, piggy, piggy,” cried Gad; but the pig only 
grunted. : 

“Come out and get an apple,” cried Gad, holding 
one invitingly forth. 

This inducement the pig could not resist, but as soon 
as it was eaten he retreated to a corner of the pig-sty. 

Of course, Gad was soon tired of seeing a “pig in 
a corner,” and having no more apples to offer, he soon 
— leaving the pig-sty and gate open behind 

m. 

As Gad went back to the blackberry bushes, he hap- 
pened to think of his mother’s message. ‘‘1'll just pick 
this bowl full,” he said to himself; “’twon’t take a 
minute, and then I’ll run right in and tell grandma;” 
and he began to pick away with remarlable energy. 

“Hullo,” said a voice, and a wagon rattled up towards 
the fence near which Gad stood. 

“Well, Gad-about,” continued the voice—which, by 
the way, belonged to a policeman by the name of 
Brown, who had helped to find Gad when (as was quite 
often the case) he was lost; ‘‘what’s up now, ny boy ?” 
“O, that’s you, isn’t it, Mr.-Brown?” cried Gad, 
throwing dow his bow] and leaning over the fence. 

“I belieyx it’s I,” said Mr. Brown; “I’m on my way 
to my fajher’s orchard, three miles out of town, to help 

apples, Gad.” 

o me,” said Gad, with charming candor, ‘do 
ou Know I think it’s the best fun that ever was to ride 
: nm express wagon and pick apples after you get 
tl re ?” 

‘Do you?” said Mr. Brown, laughing; “‘you can go 
th me, if you like.” . 

“QO, how glad I am that I know you,” said Gad, as 
he scrambled up to Mr. Brown’s side. 

“When we get a little farther out of town I'll let you 
drive, perhaps. Zounds, that’s a pretty girl!” as they 
passed a young damsel of about sixteen. 

“Yes, she is,” said Gad. “Do you like her, Mr. 

wn ?” 


“Like her,” laughed Mr. Brown; “how should I like 
her? I never saw her before.” 
“Well, don’t you ever expect to be married, Mr. 


rown ?” 
Br tW hat an odd child this is,” thought Mr. Brown. 















“I don’t know, Gad,” he said, aloud, “I haven’t made 
up my mind yet. Have you any thoughts that way ?” 

“Well,” said Gad, slowly, “‘there’s Ella Lee; I like 
her very much, and I think she likes me; but,” he 
pce with a sigh, “we’re young; our affections may 
change.” 

Gad’s age was eight. 

“Gad,” said Mr. Brown, choking down his laughter, 
“you may drive.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Cary, after a long delay, had come 
to the conclusion that her mother could not go with 
her, and had set out on her shopping expedition alone. 
Returning home, jaded and hungry, she found that 
Gad had not made his appearance. Well aware of his 
propensities, she felt it her duty, tired as she was, to 
proceed at once to her mother’s, to gain, if possible, 
:ome clue to his whereabouts. 

Mrs. Cary found the front rooms deserted, as Gad 
had, but what was her surprise to find the kitchen also 
empty! At that moment shouts and cries in the gar- 
den fell upon her ear, and hastening to the window, 
what a sight met her eyes! Mrs. Leeman, her cap-rib- 
bon flying, was rushing frantically about, and Jane, 
brandishing her carving-knife in one hand and her 
broom in the other, flew hither and thither, while Mr. 
Jordan’s pig—who, having ravaged his master’s garden, 
and one or two others, had at length turned his atten- 
tion to this one—dodged them at every turn, with un- 
paralleled impudence. 

Mrs. Cary forgot all about Gad forthe moment, and 
joined in the fray, till the pig, finding three too many 
for him, at length beat an inglorious retreat. 

When peace and quiet were restored, Mrs. Cary asked 
for Gad. 

“What! isn’t he at home?” asked Mrs. Leeman. “I 
haven’t seen him for hours.” 

“Then I ig he’s lost again,” said Mrs. Cary, 
wearily, “and I must hunt upa policeman.” 

“Helen,” said Mrs. Leeman, noticing the weary look, 
and laying her hand caressingly on her daughter’s 
shoulder, “he’s a good lad. So kind in him to think of 
picking berries for his old grandma!” 

A light suddenly dawned upon Mrs. Cary. “Did he 
give my message, mother?” “ 

“Message! what message ?” . 

Mrs. Cary explained, and hurried off for a policeman. 

She succeeded in finding one without much difficulty, 
and again hastened home, when who should meet her 
at the gate but.Gad, with a beaming smileon his coun- 
tenance. 

“QO mamma,” he cried, “I’ve got lots of summer 
sweetin’s for you; and Mr. Brown and | have had such 
a splendid time!” 

Mrs. Cary never could resist Gad’s joyousness. ‘“O 
Gad,” she made answer, “you dear, careless, naughty 
boy, come into the-house and I’ll scold you.” 

But Gad never received the scolding, only a little quiet 
talk, that night, which did him more good than all the 
scoldings in the world. 

Dear, heedless reader, did you ever imagine how 
much trouble you make for others by your careless- 
ness ?. Ror, t and Srh Imate 











Sports and Pastimes. 





The Game of Planting. 


This is a capital pastime for a round party, and suitable for 
children of any age. It possesses boundless scope for the imagi- 
nation. and should be played as follows :— 

Some one proposes or “plants” a subject—let us say, ‘Postage 
Stamp,” for instance, and demands, “if | plant a postage stamp, 
what will spring up?” A dead silence will be sure to follow this 
interrogation, and many and very absurd will be the answers, 
until some one wiser than the rest of the company, wi!l guess, and 
guess rightly, ‘Penny Royal.” If**December’ be planted. Christ- 
mas Rose’ may come up. “Frost’—* Snowdrop; ‘“Winter’— 
“The , Piant; “A Railway Kefreshment Room"—* 7raveller’s 
Joy,” 


.” ae 

The planter should always be prepared, in his own mind, witha 
sufficient answer, should no good one be supplied. 

The following list of subjects may now be planted, and we will 
in due season announce the crop springing therefrom :. 


1, Aurora. 9. An Irishman. 

2. Hellespont. 10. Pantomime. 

3. 1866. 11. Charlestown. 

4. Lord Mayor. 12. Ill-temper. 

5. An Alderman. 13. Telegram. 

6. Frogs. 14. Quincy. 

7. Socrates. 15. Pilgrim Fathers. 
8. The wise men of the East. 16. A row of old ladies. 


17. A young girl's head. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





When Frost is ruler oer the land, 
And all the streams are bound 

By the stern power of his hand, 
My first is always found. 


When, after sailing o'er the sea 
For many weary weeks, 

The eye tired of monotony, 
With joy my next it seeks. 


My whole’s a land where frost and snow 
Continually do reign, 

Where drearily the cloud winds blow 
From off the ice-bound main. 


3. 


I have no beginning and no end, because I am nothing; yet 
thousands behold me every day. and millions would cease to exist 
without me. You will oukpowidge my wight in the State when 
I tell you that by my power the National Debt may be increased 
or diminished. ‘Though so powerful, I am very humble, and sub- 
ject my existence to a child's caprice, who ofien slaughters thou- 
sands of us without mercy. 

4. 


A person whom most housewives know ; 

A clime where palms and cedars grow; 

A limb which most of us possess; 

A word oft used in lieu of dress; 

A colony beyond the sea; 

Something that grows upon a tree; 

A pretty female Christian name; 

A person smiled upon by Fame; 

A mountain named in Holy Writ, 

Where Noah and his sons did sit. 

The initials, if thev're forwards read, 
Will give a famous battle. 

Where Russians, wounded, dying, dead, 
Lay like a host of cattle. 

The finals, if you backwards read, 
Will give a naval battle 

Where French and English men did bleed, 
While shot and shel! did rattle. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a good man’s conscience like an open field? 
Because it is void of offence—of a fence. 
Why is a bank-note torn by a dog sure to pass? Because it is 
= ney. . 
Whe is Gen Grant like a sheaf of wheat? Because he has 
been threshed. 
nWhy is a learned man like scarlet? Because he's deep read. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Throw physic to the dogs. Tl nc ne of it. Shak 
ooth-e-dogs-tle-n 






espeare. 
Throw-physic+t un-oph-I-tea. Shake (musical 
r. 
as thon faithfal unto death and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 
3. Watch-man. 





4. Glass-Lass-Ass, 
5. Bay-o-net. 
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{upon him, by a plunge into the fine swimming” bath, | 
| whose only*objection is its peculiar odor and its great 
heat, which requires a large admixture of cold water.. 
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GRANDMOTHER AND CHILD. - 


My Lizzie, dear, ‘tis many a year 
Since I was young like you; 

I hardly then had shed a tear, 
And scarce a sorrow knew. 


Iran about until my cheeks 
Like roses red would grow— 
But that, remember, Lizzie, dear. 
Was sixty years ago! 





CONFESSION OF WRONG. 


“If we confess our sins He is faithful and just to for- | 
give us our sins.” We have already given one reason 
why every one should confess a known wrong, and il-| 
lustrated it by the story of John, who broke a pane of | 
glass. We now come toa secondreason, It willmake 
him who confesses happy. True, honest, heartfelt con- 
fession, though it is hard at the time, always brings 
happiness afterwards. Many have beer sorry that they 
did not confess. Not one was ever sorry that he made 
a true and honest confession. | 

We all revere the name of George Washington. Let | 
me tell you a story of him which I was reading a mel 
while ago. When he was a young man, long before he | 
was Gen. Washington, he had command of a regiment 
of soldiers stationed at what is now Alexandria, in Vir- | 
ginia. One day when he was away from the encamp- 
ment, he fell into conversation with a Mr. Payne, and 
became angry, saying to Mr. Payne what he ought not 
to have said. This made Mr. Payne angry and he 
knocked George Washington down. | 

As George Washington was returning to his regi-| 
ment he met some of his soldiers who had heard that | . 
he had been knocked down and were coming out to 
punish him whg had done it. But he begged them as | 
they loved him not to do it, but to return to their bar-| 
racks. ‘That night, after he had gone to bed, he thought 
it all over and over again and became convinced he had | 


The time that passes comes not back, 
Youth ne'er returns again, 

And I am nearing to the verge 
Of threescore years and ten. 


I've had my sorrows in r 4 time; 
I've seen my children die, 

I sat beside my husband's bed 
And heard his parting sigh. 


| And many, many friends I've known 

| Who dropt into the grave, 

Or who have left my side, and passed 
Across the wide, wild wave. 


My griefs and trials, Lizzie, love, 
Have not been few nor smail: 
But unto God, ‘mid all my woe, 
I never ceased to call. 


He heard me, and He answered me, 
And gave me strength to bear, 

Through all these many, many years, 
The burden of my care. 


Could I begin my life again, 
I know what | should do; 

I'd read the pretty books you read, 
And go to school like you. 





And then I'm sure a clever girl 
very soon would grow— 
There were no books nor schools like yours 
Some sixty years ago. 
l've seen the day when schools were rare. 
And books were dear and few, 
When squires and ladies, in their youth, . 
Learned fewer things than you, 


When even how to read and write 


been wrong. So when the morning came _ ‘sent for| Were things that few did know— 
But that, remember, Lizzie love, 
Mr. Payne to meet him, at such an hour, a _e tavern. Was sixty years ago! 


Mr. Payne thought it was a challenge for a duel, and 
went expecting to fight a duel. But the moment he en- | 
tered the room Washington stepped up to him and 
offering his hand, said,— \ 
“I was wrong in the dispute yesterday. To err is hu-| 
man; but to correct our errors is always honorable.” | 
He then shook Mr. Payne’s hand and they parted | 
warm friends, and remained so through life. How much | 
happier George Washington was that day and ever af- 
terwards for confessing what he knew he ought to con- | 
fess! So would any man or boy who has done wrong | 
to any one, be a great deal happier should he go at} 
once and frankly confess it. 
But a third reason for confessing wrong is, that it may | 
make you wretched when it is too late to do it, to re- 
member that you did not doit. Many a man whose} 
father and mother are in their graves, would give any | 
thing they have could they go and ask them to forgive 


Thank God that temperance o'er the land 
Now reigns with healthful sway, 
- And education, far and wide, 
Pours down its blissful ray, 


And though I shall not live to see 
The glad time, yet I know, 

The knowledge of the living God 
Through all the earth shall go. 


Through changing years, ‘mid grief and fears, 
Kemember, Lizzie, dear, 

That He who listened to my prayers 
Your prayers shall also hear. 


Remember thy Creator now, 
While yet a child thou art, 

Before the times of trial come, . 
And surrow wrings thy heart. 


Remember, too, thy Saviour dear, 
And night and morning pray 

That He may lead you to His fold, 
And never let you stray. 





He is the Shepherd, good and great, 
Who to His flock is true, 
Whose tenderest care is to protect 


some unkind act or word. But it is too late. They did | Such little lambs as you. RB. P. 8 

not do it when they could have done it, and now when | sachiapeaaaiiallaatvaineeaanttas 
i cannot. So they havet 

they would do it they y e to bear the HIT IN HIS AFFECTIONS. | 


burden of the remembrance of it—and it is sometimes a 
very heavy burden. 
More than a hundred and fifty years ago a little boy 
was born in Litchfield, England, to whom his parents 


J. B. Gough, in one of his recent lectures, thus de- | 
scribes the way to reach a bad man’s heart: 


We talked about every thing, but I could not get him 
av , — “ | on temperance. He seemed to think that I was trying 
gave the name Samuel. His father was bookseller to get at that, but he headed me. When I got up to go 


kept a book-stall—in the market-place of Litchfield. | —[thirtk providentially—I noticed the children, bright 
One day when Samuel had grown to be quite a boy, | little things. I asked him if he loved his children. | 
twelve or more years old, his father was not weil and | He peplies, “Take rapt a a eine 
asked him to go and tend his book-stall. But he was |, eta ytd gy b Ra oe 0 do any thing you could | 
unwilling, and refused to go. So his father had to go.| fe looked at me as if he thought something else was 
Many years afterwards, when Samuel had become an! coming after that, and said, “Yes, I ought to be will- 
old man, and his father had been long in his grave, he | ing to benefit the children.” 

remembered this act of unkindness and disobedience to | 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS-? 


STRANGE INSTANCE OF RECOVERING 
PROPERTY. 


“A needle in the haymow” and “money thrown into | 
the sea” are proverbial expressions to indicate hopeless 
loss; but, as will be seen by the following, even the most 
absolute losses, seemingly, may sometimes return : 


George Snyder, of Cincinnati, writes to the Commer- | 
cial of that city: ‘ 

“While fishing for drift wood this morning near the | 
marine railway, I chanced to see an empty flour barrel | 
floating down the river with some drift. The barrel | 
seemed to be in an upright position, apparently half’ 
full of water. I took no particular notice of it till very 
near, when I heard a splashing in the barrel. I imme-! 
diately turned my skiff towards the object, and fastened 
a rope to it, when I was surprised to find a huge mon- 
ster of a cat fish trying to escape from his confinement. 
I immediately towed my prize to the shore, where, with 
the help of Mr. Morris, I succeeded in getting him to 
my house. I went to work and cut off the fish’s head 
and skinned him. On coming to his stomach, which I 
opened, I found a small pocket-book about the size of a 
silver dollar, and made of morocco leather. I opened 
it, and to my astonishment, I found a diamond ring, 
and a $2 national bank note of Rockford, Ill. I took 
the ring to several jewellers in the city, who valued it at 
$60. It evidently belonged to some lady, for the pock- 
et-book had a small chain attached to it. The articles 
may be seen at the marine railway office, where a num- 
ber of genclemen can testify to the above facts.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


Oliver Optics New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


| HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. 


| HASTE Ltr 


AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 


These two volumes complete _ 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 

Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste. 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 

The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE SoLpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THe YOUNG LIkUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND * 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE SaiLox’ Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel te above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘“‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. ‘ 
The Boat Club, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 





THE “KANAKA”’ WIFE. 

The skill and strength of the Sandwich Island men 
and women as swimmers are little less than marvellous. | 
But for the sharks there would seem to be no drawback | 
to their living on the water: | 





A large native canoe, having on board a number of | 
natives, left one of the southern islands bound to the | 
northward; when only a part of the way across the | 
Owyhee passage, where there is always a heavy cross | 
sea and furious currents, a squall struck and capsized | 
her; among the passengers was a native woman, the 
daughter of achief, with her husband, a white man; 
the others being all Kanakas, they of course struck 
out for themselves towards shore, a distance of some 
thirty miles; but the white man could not swim, and 
his true-hearted wife, directing him to put his arms 
upon her shoulders, struck out to the nearest land. 

For hours and hours they toiled along, the fond 
woman tuspiring the husband, refusing to leave him; 
all day and all night they buffeted the angry currents, 
till at last human nature gave way, and the white man 
gave up the ghost; still clinging to his cold clay, the 
widow toiled on, till at last, becoming insensible, her 
efforts relaxed, and she knew no more until she found 
herself resuscitated by some friendly hands, and on in- | 
quiry found that a favoring ‘current had drifted her 
upon an island, where she had been discovered and | 
brought to life by her deliverers. 


6 vols. 
Now or Never, 
Try Again, 


Each vol. $1,25. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jr. 
Birthday Party, 10. The Pienic Party, 
Proud and Lazy, Il. The Gold Thimble, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Sumethings, 


1. Little Merchant, 
Young Yoyagers, 6, 
Christmas Gill, 7. 
| 4. Dolly and I, 


» 
oe 


j ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWSsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston, By 
j key. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Vlrice $1,0. 


New Library of Adventure. 


| CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young 
Six vols., illusurafed. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 


and Old. 
° 


Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Arctic Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 
handsomely illustrated. Each ec. 
COMPRISING: 


tor 





Six volumes. 
THE ARREST. 

‘A wild young soldier, in company with several of his | 
comrades, intent on spending the night in drinking and | 
debauchery, was passing through a wood in the West | 
Indies. Suddenly, the sound of “psalm-singing” was | 
heard, when, as if by a stroke of lightning, the wild 
young man wasarrested in his evilcourse. Thatpsaim| Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
—that tune—he had heard years ago at “home’—the | Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 
home in which he had left a well-nigh heart-broken | 
mother. Consvience-stricken, the soldier leaned against | 
atree und sobbed aloud. No jeers or entreaties of his | 
companions could move him, and they left him in the | 
wood. He now crept towards the spot fromm whence the | BOSTON. 
singing proceeded. Hiding himself behind a bush, he | --——— ~ - 
heard a missionary preaching the Gospel of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ to a congregation of negroes. That night ! 


Little Prudy, 
Littie Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 


Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy'’s Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately. 


LEE & SHEPARD, ‘ 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


CARPETS FOR THE Peorte—Don't pay the High Prices.—We 


: . 7 ~ n | have just opened, from the recent auction sales in N&w York 
it might be said df the prodigal, “Behold, he prayeth!” | 44 invoice of Oil Cioths for 50 cents per yard: ; 
A mother’s prayers, which had long followed her un- | An i®voice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents per yard; 


godly son, were that night answered. O, ye distressed | 


- voice of Ingrain Carpetings for 50 cents or yard; 
mothers, who are mourning over long-lost children, | ee “ ee 


PRAY ON. | An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per yard; 
a | An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents per yard. 
_ .. ial — _ Also elegant %-Plys, Tapestries, Brussels, Kidderminsters, 
DEATH IN A LAGER BEER VAT. | Floor-Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mats, ete. All at the present reduced 


Accidents happen in nearly every kind of bnsiness, | 
but an occupation that ministers to men’s vices ought | 
to be perilous enough to make people shun it: 


prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


CaRPETS FOR THE PeorLe—Don't Pay the Iigh Prices.—700 


}rolls Ingrain Carpets, comprising varieties of all qualities, from 
, an , 
Tuesday night, 27th ult., abeut ten o’clock, John Mur- | yjadden’s auction sale In New York, 2ist ult., some of which are 
, ’ 
ray, a workman in Burkhardt’s brewery, at the corner subject to manufacturer's slight imperfections in matching, will 





of Parker and Station Streets, was found on the floor of 





Then said I to him, ‘‘You let drink alone, and your 
| children will be better off.” 

his father. He had now become a great and learned | 

man, one of the most distinguished men in England, | 

the great Dr. Samtiel Johnson. But the remembrance 

of that one wrong made him very unhappy. He wish-| 


“Well then, by George, you have got me now.” 

“If you love your wife, wouldn’t you do any thing to 
please her ?” 

“T ought to.” 

“Then,” said I, “you sign the pledge.” 


ed he could go to his father and make a confession and | 
be forgiven. He would have given all he was worth to| — = — ~~ = the er rig A call sree ” 
have the privilege of doing this. But it was too late. | Sttike the damning influences oF drink from them, an 
His pth had 1 oe ety re Se eatin de® | you will find them to be men. They are not naturally 
a abi se , not do it. | inclined to brutality any more than you are. 

So one day when it rained he went to the market-place | 
in Litchfield and sioo1 on the very spot where his fa- | oe : 

ther’s book-stall used to stand, with his head uncoy- | A PERSEVERING BOY. 

ered, in the rain, to express his sorrow for that act of A little boy w#@ observed by a constable gathering 
disobedience | grass on the Boston Common, and was told by the offi- 


: | cer that he must not take the grass. 
But that could not repair the wrong. It was not a| “Q, but I must have it for my rabbits!” 


confession to his father. His father was not there to| ‘But you must not take it,” said the officer. 

forgive him. He had let the time when he could have | pt bey — he’ vate “tres danst heave i, you 
“ne oh , | ell,” sai c , , 

confessed, pass, and it was gone forever. O,I hope nO° must go and ask the mayor.” 

boy who reads this will have to remember, when his fa- | 


‘“‘Where is the mayor ?” asked the boy. He was di- 
ther is dead, a wrong which he longs to confess, but| rected to the City Hall. So off he walked, found the 
cannot. | 


mayor, and was introduced to him. The mayor in- 
I have now given three reasons why every one should quired, 
confess known wrong. But the text speaks of confes- 


“Well, my son, what do you want of me ?” 
“JT want some grass for my rabbits, sir.” 

sion made to God, and I shall speak of that in the next 

paper. w. | 


He opened the closet, took out pen and ink, and 





“How many rabbits have you ?” 

“Two, sir.” 

“But how @¢ vou expect to get grass from me ?” 

? “ “Why,” said the boy, “I was getting grass on the 
WATER THAT WILL NOT DROWN. | common, and they told me I must not have it unless I 

All travellers, writes a correspondent, have men-| would ask leave of you, sir.” 

tioned with astonishment the peculiar buoyancy of the| “Go,” said the mayor, “and tell the officer to let you 

water of Great Salt Lake, and it is truly surprising. No| have as much grass as you want. 

danger of shipwreck need ever cross the minds of those| I expect that boy, if he lives, wiN make a truthful, 

who navigate the lake, for it would be simply impossi-| honest, persevering MAN! 

bie for them to sink if thrown overboard. With my | 

hands clasped together under my head, and my feet 

crossed, I floated on the very surface of the lake, with 

at least one-third of my body above the water. Upon| 

a warm summer’s day there would not be the slightest | of Mrs. Duncan, of Mecca, Ohio, enlisted for the war. 

difficulty in going to slegp upon the lake, and allowing | He joined a Western regiment, and after being it sev- 

yourself to be blown about as the wind permitted ; only | eral battles, was reported killed at the battle of Stone 

one would need an umbrella to keep off the rays of the | River. His body was brought home and interred. 

sun. It has been stated that three buckets of this water | terwards intelligence was brought to the parents by re- 

will yield one bucket of solid salt, but inasmuch as| turned Union prisoners that their son was not dead, bu 

water will not hold above twenty-five per cent. of saline | in a rebel prison in Georgia. Other prisoners returnin 


4+ 





ESS ee ae 
X 
EXTRAORDINARY RESURRECTION. 


matter in solution, and if more be added, it is instantly | from there last spring, brought the sad news of his death * 


deposited upon the bottom, this estimate is, of course, | to the sorely distressed family. When the war closed | 
too large. On inquiring of the Mormons engaged in | an opportunity was offered to penetrate the rebel lines. 

procuring salt, they unanimously stated that for every | Mr. ahean sent down and had his son brought home | 
five buckets of water they obtained one bucket of salt,| again and buried. Having had him buried twice, as | 
which gives the proportion as no less than twenty per, was supposed, it was natural that they should be-recon- | 
cent. No visitor to the lake should omit the bath; the | ciled to their loss; bnt a few days ago their son Bob, in 

sensation in the water is most luxurious, and leads one | spite of wounds, and deaths, and funerals, came “march- | 
to think himself floating in the air. On the way back | ing home,” and is now enjoying the hospitality of the | 
to the city it will be as well for the bather to stop at! parental roof. His case is a strange one, but it is only | 
the superb sulphur baths just outside the town, and re-| one of many of the same kind which the history of the | 
move the saline incrustations which will have formed war reveals. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Four days after the rebels fired on Fort Sumtey, 2 son | 


fl 


“ P ? : > sop | be sold at prices varying from 50 cents to $l per yard. New Eng- 
one of the fermenting vats, in an insensible condition, | land Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
by the foreman. A ladder was immediately procured, | 
and the man who descended to get him out was nearly | (neers ror tHe PEOPLE.—Dow's Pay the High Prices.—2.000 


suffocated before he got up again with the apparently 
lifeless body. Medical aid was procured; galvanism 
and other methods for restoration to consciousness were 
employed without effect, and it was believed that Mur- 
ray had been dead some time before his body was dis- 
covered. His death was caused by carbonic acid gas, 
which remains in the vatafter the beer had been drawn 
off.— Roxbury Standard. 


+o 


OLD AND NEW. 


“What dothe Arabs of the desert live on, pa?” 
a roguish girl of her father. 

“Fudge, Nelly, that is an oldconundrum. They live 
on the sand which is (sandwiches) there.” 

“Yes, but papa, how do you get ’em ?” 

“Well, really Nelly, you have me ‘there. I give it 
up.” 

eewhy, pa, you know the sons of Ham are bred and 
mustered in the wilderness.” 

“Come, come, my daughter, that will do; don’t say 
another word.” 

“O, yes, do tell me what they eat on their sand- 
wiches ?” 

“Eat on ’em; what do they eat on ’em 

“Butter, to be sure.” 

“Butter! How do they get their butter?” 

“Why you know, pa, that when Lot’s wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt, all the family but her ran into the 
wilderness.” 





asked 


2” 


—_ +o —__—_. 
DIED FOR HIM. 


One of the lady teachers in the colored school at 
Petersburg was recently questioning her pupils from 
the Scriptures, and asked, ‘Who died for you?” To 
which a little darkey shouted in reply, “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

The same is reported of some negro children in Mem- 
phis. The ignorance that has led many of the blacks 
to identify the great and good martyr President with 
the Saviour, because he delivered them from bondage, 
naturally produces many amusing blunders, especially 
among the children of that race. When we see the 
source of the mistake, however, it is more pathetic than 
amusing. 

—_—_+o>—_——_ -— 

A MAN inquired at the post-office in Erie, the other 

y, for a letter for “Enry Hogden.” He was told there 
wis none. “Look ere,” he replied, a little angrily, 
«you’ve hexamined a hodd letter for my name. It 
dojn’t commence with a haitch. It begins with ho. 

ok in the ole that’t got the ho’s.” 


+> 





W/uy is a chicken pie like a gun-smith’s shop? Be- 
caus ie it contains fowl-in-pieces. ; 


| rolls Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories just received. 
| To dealers and consumers these are offered at a great reduction 
| from former prices. New Englartd Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 7 





CARPETS FoR THE PeorLe—Don't Pay the Ingh Prices.—Since 
| the decline in prices, we have purchased at the recent auction 
sales in New York, and are now opening, invoices of mcs: every 
grade of Carpetings, that our custumers may be supplied at the 
| very lowest present prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 
| CaRPeTs For THE PeorLe.—Don't Pay the High Prices—i6 
| eolls Crossley’s Brussels, slightly detective in weaving, will be 
j syd for $1.25 per yard. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





| 

| 

| Carpets ror THE PeoriteE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Ele- 

| gant English Brussels Tapestries—one thousand rolls just re- 

| ceived fromthe New York auction sales, for the supply of our 
| customers at the very lowest present prices, New England Car- 
pet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





| CarpsTs FOR THE PEOPLE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Deal- 
ers wishing to replenish their stocks are invited to examine the 

| Stock which we have purchased atthe recent auction sales in 

| New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton. > 51—3w 

YANKEE NOTIONS AND TOYS may be very nice things for 

the children to play with, but Cok’s CouGH BALsAm will cure 
them of Croup, Coughs and Colds, and should always be on hand 

| ready for immediate use. It is an excellent remedy and very 
popular. 

| 


| AYER’S AGUE CURE, 








FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


| Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 
| Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Head- 
ache and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of dis- 
eases originating in biliary derangement, caused by the Ma- 
| laria of miasmatic countries, 
Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasma- 
tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irrita- 
tion, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Ear- 
| ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 

Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and 
| Derang to e St h, all of which, when originating 
in this cause put on the intermittent type or become periodi- 
cal. This “cure” expels the poison from the blood, and thus 
cures them all alike. - It is not only the most effectual remedy 
| ever discovered for this class of complaints, but it is the cheap- 
| est and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can arise from 
its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as if he 
had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other cure 
| for Chills and Fever? Itis true of this, and its importance to 
| those afflicted -with the complaint cannot be over esti ated. 
So sure is it to cure the Fever; and Ague, that it may be truth- 
fully said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer complains that 
it is not a good dicine to sell, b one bottle cures & 
whole neighborhood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists. 44— 
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